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century, when the influence of Italian literature made itself specially felt in 
France, and poets discovered in the Latin hexameter what variety and effect 
could be produced by the overlappings of sense in different verses, the old syn- 
tactical dependence was given up and a greater freedom introduced. Ronsard 
was the pioneer in this innovation, and established a new school of versifica- 
tion which was followed by Desportes ; while Malherbe, on the other hand, 
faithful to his conservative instincts with reference to everything pertaining to 
form, stuck closely to the teachings of the old-fashioned methods, and endeav- 
ored to develop them without injuring the clearness and precision of the verse. 

In strophe-building and in syntactical strophe articulation little difference 
of proceeding is manifest between the two poets, but in rhyme we should 
naturally expect to find certain differences due to dialect influence, since the 
one, Malherbe, came from Normandy, while the other, Desportes, came from 
Chartres. Thus it is that we find rhymes in simple e ouvert, which were per- 
fectly correct for Desportes, condemned by Malherbe, because the terminations 
tine, aine had for the Norman the same phonetic value, that of an e ouvert, followed 
by a distinct t'-sound. 

In the so-called rimes riches Malherbe has for the most part proceeded with 
more circumspection than his contemporary, and has given them in some cases 
a purer and completer form. They both stand on the same level with reference 
to euphony of verse, and while hiatus occasionally comes up in Desportes, 
it has almost entirely disappeared from Malherbe. 

Upon the whole, then, we must consider Malherbe's merciless criticism of 
Desportes as unjustifiable in view of the fact that they both represent almost 
universally the same grade of prosodial development, and in the single case 
(syntactical enjamhement) where they do materially differ, Malherbe has shown 
a lack of appreciation for the value of the " new departure " by holding 
strictly to the old doctrines. 

A. M. E. 



Aucassin und Nicolete, neu nach der Handschrift mit Paradigmen und Glossar, 
von Hermann Suchier. Zweite Auflage 8, pp. ix, 11S. Paderborn : 
Schoningh. 1881. 
Editions of Old French texts which take into account the special needs of 
the student have been signally wanting. They have either been too long, bulky 
and uninteresting, or they have not been supplied with those helps, such as a 
general view of the flexions and a glossary, which are of so much importance 
in the particular interpretation of them. The editor who has any such object 
as this in view is met in the very outset with the serious difficulty of properly 
controlling his manuscript material, which, in a vast majority of cases, is alto- 
gether too extensive to be reduced to convenient compass for beginners, and of 
presenting an adequate survey of the philological and historical questions which 
abound in most mediaeval works. With these drawbacks before them, scholars 
have generally been content to give us simple texts, adding here and there a 
striking manuscript variation, but leaving everything else to be found out by 
the reader as best he can. 
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Prof. Suchier, in editing the charming story of Aucassin and Nicolete, has pur- 
sued a course entirely different from most of his predecessors. It is true that 
his principal object, too, has been to give us as pure a text as possible by colla- 
ting different editions and making such emendations as seemed obviously neces- 
sary from the context, but, alongside of this, he adds a few well considered 
and appropriate notes, a thorough discussion of the dialect peculiarities of the 
text, a concise review of grammatical forms, and a most excellent vocabulary, 
furnished with references for each word to some particular passage in the body 
of the work where its meaning may be verified. The first edition, thus brought 
out in 1878, was at once heartily welcomed as a most valuable contribution to 
the propagation of Romance studies, notwithstanding certain disadvantages 
which the work, as such, offered, viz : a rather too limited text (42 octavo pages 
in all) ; its not being a specimen of a special kind, in other words, that it stands 
there as something peculiar in Old French literature ; that the matter narrated 
is foreign, non-French; that, in fine, it does not constitute a well rounded, 
•complete whole. But in spite of these adverse circumstances, the editor, with 
his usual close observation, acuteness of discernment, sharp-sighted judgment, 
and rigid, scientific method, has given us in this second edition (1881) the only 
model work-book which has ever been published in this field. It is worthy of, 
and will doubtless find, a wide circulation. 

Aucassin et Nicolete is an idyllic song-story, i. e. a peculiar mixture of a story 
in prose and of a song in verse, known under the technical name chantefable, 
the story, however, being kept strictly in the prose. The scene is laid in the 
beautiful valleys of Provence, and our editor thinks that its author, though a 
native of the north, was personally acquainted with the extraordinary natural 
charms of this " south country," and hence laid the plot of his work there. The 
date of composition is set down for the beginning of the thirteenth century. 

The text was copied by Suchier from the only existing manuscript, sent to 
him in Halle from the National Library of Paris. His corrections have, for 
the most part, greatly improved the original, though occasionally readings are 
kept, as suggested by previous editors, the propriety of 'which may be strongly 
questioned. Some of these, however, have been discarded entirely, or happily 
corrected in the second edition, e. g. IV, 11, 1 Ed. ci 'poise moi qu'iliva ne qu'ili 
vi/nt a ce qu'il i parole : II Ed. ne qu'il i vUnt ne qiiil i parole: XX, 14, I Ed. 
Qui que derve, riost joie Aucassins ne riot talent: II Ed. Qui que demenast joie, 
Aucassins rien ot talent. 

A good example of Suchier's prudent emendation, and better reading as 
compared with other editions, may be found in XXIV, 1, Aucassins ala par le 
forest de voieen voie (S.): Aucassins ala par le forest devers Nicolete, which is a con- 
jecture of Meon, followed by Gaston Paris. 

The notes are not numerous (6 pages), but what they give is of positive 
worth. They aim more at an explanation of the real difficulties in the text 
than at supplementing it with extraneous matter. 

In the vocabulary we have noted the following important changes in definition 
and additions of meanings, which were either not given at all in the first edition 
or were incorrect. 

VI, 30. — Estrumele", mit blossen Beinen (trumel), zerlumpt (I Ed.): mit Ge- 
schwiiren (estrume, Aeneas S. r2, lat. struma) bedeckt (II Ed.) 
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XIV, 20. — Cateron, Katzchen, Brustwarze (I Ed.): Kopfchen ; Brustwarze- 
(II Ed.) 

XIV, 27.— Gaj'fe, masc. Wachter (I Ed.): fern. (II Ed.)' 

XV, i^.—Souduiant, Soldat (I Ed.); Verrather (II Ed.) Bida has likewise 
confounded the words soudoier (soldier) and souduiant present participle of 
souduire (to betray). Bartsch, too, has mistaken the signification of .this word y 
cf. Chrestomathie de l'ancien Francais 284, 12; et 714. 

XXVI, 22.— Plain, eben, has been added, and indeed was the only word 
wanting to render the vocabulary of the first edition complete. 

About the time Suchier's first edition of Aucassin und Nicolete appeared at 
Paderborn, another of an entirely different character came to light in Paria 
under the title, Aucassin et Nicolette, chantefable du douzieme sihle traduite far A. 
Bida, revision du texte original et preface par G. Paris. 

This work is not scientific, but has a purely literary worth, and is intended 
for the general public. The celebrated French artist, Alexandre Bida, furnished 
designs for the illustrations. The admirable translation into modern French is 
followed by the original text reviewed from the MS., and both preceded by an 
interesting historical preface, designed to prepare the reader for a better appre- 
ciation of the composition before him. An Eng. translation of this Bida-text 
was brought out in New York, as a holiday-book for Christmas 1880, under the 
title, The Lovers of Provence, to which the poet Stedman contributed an 
introductory note and poem. There is no work in the whole range of old 
French literature which illustrates better than this one the delicate, romantic 
sentiment of the Trouvkres, or the fresh spirit of the poetry of this period. 

A. M. E. 



A Study of Plutarch's Life of Artaxerxes. Doct. Diss, by Charles Forster 
Smith. Leipzig, 1881. 
The greater part of this essay is taken up with an attempt to indicate the 
sources from which Plutarch drew his information in writing the life of 
Artaxerxes. This question has already engaged the attention of other scholars, 
whose views are referred to, as occasion requires, by Mr. Smith. The conclu- 
sion at which he arrives is that Plutarch's main authority for the life as a whole 
was the TlepciKa of Dinon , though for one portion, cc. 11-19, he is chiefly indebted 
to Ctesias. The close scrutiny with which the minutest indications have been 
examined, and the ingenuity with which the results thus deduced have been 
combined, is deserving of all praise. It would be impertinent in one who has 
not devoted any special study to the question to express a positive opinion that 
Mr. Smith has not made out his case, particularly as he himself says that " after 
all it must be confessed that the question is largely one of probabilities." But 
the present writer may be permitted to say that a careful reading of the life 
produces on his mind the impression that Plutarch had, before he sat down to 

1 Prof. Tobler appropriately remarks with reference to the word gens, also, which modern 
French grammarians set down as sometimes masculine, sometimes feminine, that it is always 
feminine, but that attributives connected with it ad sensum are brought into agreement with it. 



